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the nth Hussars and 4th Light Dragoons, about seventy men 
out of the " gallant six hundred," forcing their way through the 
forest of Russian lances which vainly interposed to bar their 
way. Here is none of the confusion of the battle-field ; except 
for the dead bodies lying around, we might almost fancy we were 
looking on a charge at a review ; we believe that every soldier 
here introduced is a portrait : the picture was painted under the 
supervision of Lord George himself, so that the work has a 
national historic interest, being in every respect trustworthy. It 
was the last picture exhibited at the Academy by the artist. 

Among those which have never been brought before the public 
are two engraved here : one, ' Mazeppa,' is a simple but very 
dramatic composition, treated with true poetic feeling : the wild 
horse, with its sad burden, appears to be breathing its final 
gasp, as, wearied with fatigue, it falls down on the irregular 
rocky ground, in the twilight of evening. The group is admirable 
in design, and most effective in. its arrangement. The other, 
' The Sister of Mercy ' — belonging to Mr. Bartrum, of Bath, 



who has courteously allowed us to engrave it — we may assume to 
be an episode of the battle-field, where is one of those self- 
denying women who of late years have been found in the track 
of armies, administering to the sick and wounded. She is 
binding up the limb of a French soldier, apparently "hit" both 
in the arm and the leg ; he is resting against a horse, which 
certainly has made its last campaign. Here, as in the 
' Mazeppa,' may be noticed good arrangement in the grouping, 
and poetic sentiment in the surrounding landscape and its 
various accessories. 

We can scarcely pay Mr. Barker a greater compliment than 
we have already paid, when we spoke of him as "the Horace 
Vernet of England ' ' ; certainly he remains master of the battle- 
field among English artists ; yet we may express a hope that 
amid the present threatening aspect of the political atmosphere he 
may not find subjects for future pictures in the ranks of the Bri- 
tish armies, wherever else he may search for them. 

James Dafforne. 



SUN PRINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 



DURING the present generation there has been no discovery 
that has done more to assist and popularise Art than 
photography, and it still appears to be in its infancy. Much 
has been said against photography, lithography, and kindred 
devices, as destroying, and not creating, artists. But is not the 
primary object of all lovers and teachers of Art to disseminate 
it, in order to educate and train the eye of the skilled artisan so 
that he may produce the best and most beautiful forms ? Were 
it not for ingenious reproductive processes of printing books, 
multiplying woodcuts and engravings, all the great standard 
works would still have been written upon vellum, and the great 
pictures have existed only in cathedrals and the mansions of the 
nobility. The defect urged against photographs was the un- 
stable nature of the production, but since the carbon process was 
discovered and perfected by Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, even that 
objection has been withdrawn. Our attention has been called to 
some reproductions of ancient and modern oil paintings by a 
process of sun printing in oil colour. They vary in size from a 
locket miniature to a colossal picture by Rubens. The inven- 
tion being at present a secret, we cannot publish the different 
processes each picture undergoes, but we are assured by the 
inventor that there is no nitrate of silver. This chemical is the 
principal ingredient used in photography, and is supposed to be 
the main cause of their fading. In the new process no che- 
mical is used other than the ordinary ingredients which consti- 
tute the oil colour, and there is not one likely to produce a 
change in colour or deterioration by the action of light or 
time. 

The productions have been subjected to analysis by one of the 
first chemists, and pronounced permanent. In the earlier steps 
photography is had recourse to for the purpose of reducing or 
enlarging, but it plays no part in the subsequent processes, 
although the minuteness of detail and delicacy of drawing would 
lead one to suppose it had. Copies from works of Art by 
ancient or modern artists can be produced upon wood, stone, 
prepared canvas, or any suitable material for decorative pur- 
poses, and could be used most appropriately in the form of 
panel or cabinet decoration. We have before us a copy on 
wood of ' The Wapin-Schaw,' by John Faed, in every respect 
like a beautiful sepia drawing; and also a specimen on 
canvas of the same subject, of which perhaps we cannot do 
better than give the artist's opinion, who says, "After mature 
and careful consideration of the principle and results of your 
invention, I conclude that your fac-similes are the most per- 
fect reproduction hitherto seen; I therefore shall have much 



pleasure in inspecting and signing the copies of my original 
work." 

There are other specimens of paintings by Miss Thompson, 
Sidney Cooper, George Morland, besides many portraits, which 
have all the vigour and truth of the originals. In some in- 
stances the paint is thick and uneven, as though put on with 
the palette knife, thus avoiding that objectionable smoothness 
which prevails in chromolithographs and oleographs. Being 
almost a mechanical production, these copies are improved by 
a few touches from the artist's brush, and are thus considerably 
enhanced in value. Those not in colour require no retouching, 
no matter how minute and delicate the drawing and chiaroscuro 
may be ; as every touch of the brush is faithfully represented, so 
as to make them invaluable as entirely truthful reproductions 
of the manner of the artist. They are executed in a few days 
instead of years, as is the case with the best engravings. 
Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, who we have before stated was 
the first to introduce the permanent photography known as 
" the carbon process," has gone on steadily working in the same 
direction for the last twenty years, in the hope of improving the 
stability of that process. Wishing to introduce colour into 
them, he has succeeded in discovering the method to which we 
call attention, of producing oil colour photographs. 

No one who has not seen specimens of paintings repro- 
duced by the process in question can have any adequate idea of 
the wondrous fidelity of the copy to the original. No human 
copyist, of whatever skill possessed, could produce a work of 
such unerring accuracy, and such perfect fidelity of form and 
colour, light and shade, without variation of tint or tone, or 
subtlest effect of the original painter's skill. The manner of the 
pigment observed in the original is found in the copy. The 
chromolithograph, the oleograph, marvellous as they are as 
mechanical productions, present only a general imitation of the 
picture copied ; the common eye knows them to be copies, since 
they are entirely wanting in individuality and force, while the 
fac-similes by this process are exactly what the term implies. 
They are not merely fac-similes of general effects, they are fac- 
similes of actual effect, and of every effect, even more com- 
pletely than if the copy had been born of the original picture. 
For purposes of pleasure, or education, or connoisseurship, they 
are complete. A small gallery of such pictures would be as 
adequate for the promotion of taste, or the education in the 
characteristics of the masters, as a gallery of the originals 

would be. 

D. L. M. (London). . 
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